BRITISH AGRICULTURE
and even in 1911 2-3 million souls engaged in agri-
cultural pursuits out of a total population of over
40 millions was not much. In 1934 there were only
964,000 people engaged in agriculture.
As early as the last century it began to be recognized
in Great Britain that there was a danger of the agri-
cultural population completely disappearing, and from
1888 onwards the government made it an important
plank in its platform to encourage the rise of small
farming and the development of the agricultural
labourer into an independent small farmer. The
government even went so far as to introduce a law
in that direction, but it failed completely as a result
of passive resistance on the part of the local authorities.
After a lapse of fourteen years it was discovered that
only about 800 acres had been purchased under the
act by the local authorities, and of those only about
250 acres were actually in the hands of the new yeomen.
In 1907 the Ministry of Agriculture intervened and
gave the local authorities the right to compel the sale
of suitable land. The results were then a little better
and by 1914 about 14,000 new small farms had been
founded with an average of about 15 acres apiece. At
the time there were about 292,000 small farms of
approximately this size in existence in England and
Wales.
After the war and up to 1932 a further 17,000 such
farms were founded, but what was being created on
the one hand was being lost on the other. In 1931 the
number of farms having up to 5 acres was 87,452,
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